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> Advantage\should be taken of the :increased,^terest 
in teaching Old English literature, in translation, at the college : 
and high sc|iool levels. The^: study of "Beowulf" and other old English 
litarature has proved to be;\a stimulating experience for students at 
the: United States Air Force Academy and at Georgia College. At the : 
academy, the study of "Bepsulf ". and Old English literature culoina ted 
ii a "research paper in one freshman course and wis a valuable part of 
several other courses— literature survey, classics, and values in 
western world literature; At G^prgia College, focus on "Beowulf " has 
been included in a course on the 'history of the English^ ^ 
will be used in a series of adult education seminars which involve 
faculty from other departments* Studen-^s at both schools have 
responded enthusiastically to Old English literature^* /(Suggestions - 
for translations, anthplogieis, and other materials^ as well ideas 
for teaching approaches^ are ii^claded.) ^<JH) 
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Today many college and high school English teachers are 
going back to the basics to help their students attain needed 
writing and comprehension skills. A jparallel development is 
an increasing interest in the teaching of Old English literature 
in translation at both the high scho63. and college levels. ,1 
wouM like to tell you about my experiences in teaching Beowulf 
in translation at the U.S. Ai"r Force Academy and at Georgia 
college. By sharing this information, I hope to give you some 
ideas on how you might use Beowulf and other Old English litera- 
ture in some new teachxng areas. 

i 

One advantage my colleagues and I had at the Academy was 
that course requirements were largely prescribed* Another was 
that our students ^ere high achievers. For example, ouz:. cadets' 
composite average of about 560 on the English portiunn of the 
SAT pegged them some 125 in t& above the average 435 scored by 
about one million Ameritan high school seniors who graduated in 

1975. in Qhprt, we had a captive student body, and our students 

- ■ ;. /■ - - ■ . . 

had a higher aptitude for writing and for under standxng Ixtera- 

than their respective year-groups at most other coll<5ges or 

vmiversities. Although these things will have to be kept in 

mind when I tell you what 'we did with Beowulf at the Air Force 

Academy, I am convinced that an enthusiastic, flexible approach 

rand careful selection of translations>^ould make a study of 



Beowulf worthvjhile in both high school and college^ and for a 

Vcixdety of students >^ 

In one Acadtiuay freshman course I used Beowulf as the subject 

of a tv/el^7e-*lesson block culminating in a research paper of 1,300 ; 

to 2,000 words complete with notes and bibliography* I tasually 

Started by analyzing the opening of Genesis "" and The Lord'^s Fray- 
s' ^ ' ' / ■ ■ ■ * 

er, two selections, well enough loiown in Modem English and con'- 
taining enough cognates to make tliem quite useful in giving the - 
students a feeling for the language, its orthography, and perhaps 
more important, to dispel their f<!i^rs early on. After twenty or 
thirty minutes of working through these selectionfii— -and by all 
means have each of your students read some of the Old Engrlish 
aloud-^your knowledge and ssest for t±ie subject can make the lang- 
uage come to life. Your discussion of Old ErJiglish prosody should 
be simple enough to give your students a good sense of the ma j or 
features of alliterative verse, ^ and be sure to give your stu- 
dents a bibliography carefully geared to their educational level. 
I fotand I had to set up a reserve shelf of my own private criti- 

cal books until the Academy library stocked what was needed; I 

. • ■ ^ (' 

had the same problem at Georgia College until I ordered additional 
titles for pur library. 

When you use Beowulf or other Old English works in translation 
in a freshman course you' 11 enjoy it, bocaus^ such a^ approach has 
a nxmtoer of'thihgs goi it. First, freshmen are open to new 



ideas* and they expect college to be demanding* Further, high 
schbol class identity is gone, hellionism lies dormant, and you 
caii give your apprehensive young people a new \mity of ideas and 
purpose. Freshmen are also inclined to think their professor 
knorw^s what he or she is doing until we prove othervrise — they also; 
tend to stereotype on little data/ so whereas first day fogginess 
in class on your part is fatal, a good first day impression wili 

■ . ' i ' . ' . 

; c - . 

set the tone for your entire course* And in this approach, 
Beow uD^f is not an end in itself-- the student soon realizes he or 
sho must know Beowulf well, or the paper will be a flop* Another 
advantage is that a niuhber of your ^tudents will never have even 
heard of Beowulf before, so jthey can "approach the poem with open 
Eoinds. For example, in one class my students felt that each of the 
hero's three fights increases in interest and in threat to Baowulf* 
^hey simply don ' t agree with scholars who read- the. poem as. being ' 
weak-centered, with the second battle less terrible than the fir at 
because Grendel's mother is a f female. As one yotmg man put it, 
even- iri football an away game ia tougher ^an a home game — a 
spooky mere is not a hall. And there's something iiimaturally 
frightening for the male ^Aio fights to the death with a female, 
an^ for us who read about it. 

'/'^- 'Vlot that many scholars haven't agreed on this <view of the ^ 
? second fight, but the point is |that I find my students discover-- 
, for themselves, and I; suppose that is what we 



call education, c Were I to assign ray freshmen a paper on legali- 
zation of marijuana^ abortion, or capital pxinishtpent — ^you've 

-had the experience — I fear the papers would read much aliTce; 
they would be no more free from prior opinion than an Arab sheikh 
at an OPEC conference. But point these .young people at Bedwulf r 
Maldon, Exodus , Iflie Dream of the Rood , and other Old English 
literature in translation, and you rarely get a stock response. ^ 
They are on the whole aware, perceptive readers if given half the 
chance, and respond to such works naturally. 

What else will you discover when you use Beowulf with fresh- 
men? First, the sheer necessity of making or finding suitable ^ 
teaching aids impresses your students by showing that you care 

^about them and about. the course. Tailoring your material to 
your particular class puts the ball in your students court— ^ , 
the next move is theirs. In my freshman course my tone is con- 
versational, my instructions very clear, if hot downright die- ^ 
tatorial. Tone, of course, must be adapted to the particular ^ 
student audience, but clarity is still essential. Some educators 
have recently had much success with contract grading; your in- 
structions to your students are a kind of contract. When you're 
clear about what you want and when you want it, there is usually 
little room for student misurt^ierstanding. 

Now these are sjjtnple thirds, but I " apparently forgot soma 
Of them somewhere along the. lina. Another thing I had apparently.- 
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forgotten was to analyze my audd^^ence. I found I sinrply couldn't 
use a graduate approacli when dealing with xindergraduates. When 
I first began teaching Old English in translation, I taught so 
far over my students' heads that it was like delivering a pint of ' 
mllic to someone's door in a freight train — both inefficient and 
overwhelming. I soon found that I. could set reasonably high ^ . 
standards; I by no means had to teach "down" to my students, but 
I, had always to remeiriber that they were freshmen, not graduate 
students. Another thing I had to leairn was not to let my enthusiasm 
for Beowalf take me along paths that diverted me from what I was 
really trying to do — to help my students with their writing. - 

As I've mentioned, there are many other Old English works 
you can use aa subjects for student research reports besides 
Beowulf . And you can use them as subjects for papers, short essays, 
paragraphs, or sentences. Charles Kennedy's Antholocrv of O ld English 
"poetry , still in print and still a bargain^t-$2^5^prQyldes about 
170 pages of solid, itiulti-genre translations. I once got an 
interesting paper of about 1,000 words coxr^^riiig and contrasting 
the Old English battle poems with the poetry of Rupert BrooK'f^ and 
General George Fatten. The stimulus for the student's idea was his 
enjoyment of the movie. Patton, and this enjoyment naturally trans- 
ferred to his paper."^ You' 11 find that many Old ^English poe^ 
'relevant to your student?' o.ther interests li^^^ C , 
we rmist not confuse prostitution of value8-r-"catering" to our 
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students' interests — w'ith sound pedagogy. You can teach in a 
vacuum^ but both you and your students will suffocate, you can 
bet that if there were an Old English worX on great white sharks 
or giant gorillas I'd have my students read it; but have you ever 
read the L^-ber Mons troruaa ( Book of Monsters) ? That will do the 
job. And how is the comitatus like and imlike the family, " Erothgar 
like and unlike Don Corleone? The subjects of my students' papers 
have been limited only by my students' imagination and by my own 
ability to guide and approve their choice of topics. 

How successful was this approach at the Air Force Academy? 
To begin with, the research paj^ers were generally topnotch, even 
in the estimation of outside readers. I also fotind that the 
reasonable number of secondary works available on Beowulf, the 
Riddles , or other Old English works gave my students Manageable 
limits within which to conduct their research. 

At the Academy we were also able^ to expose fifty to^ seventy- 
five freshmen a year to Beowulf with, believe it or not, ensuingly 
increased interest in our ^humanities major. For example, four 
cadets who graduated in June 1976 were from among ^ a group of thirty- 
six who studied Beowulf with me in their freshman vear. "J^hesei four 

. ■ ■ ■ . , ■ / ■ 

were humanities majors. At a professionally-oriented school, ^one ^ 

0 

out of nine for the hximanities is not a bad return for an invest- 
ment made in the freshman year. I'm not so naive as to suppose 
that exposure to Beowulf can turn frogs into princes^'ibut if a - 
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potential for the htmanities is hiding somewhere in a student's 
psyche^ Beowulf is the kind of great work that can help bring it 
out. I wouldn't hesitate using Beowulf at any other techno- 
logically-oriented or junior college, based on my Academy experience 

At Air-Zoxce we also used Beowulf and the Kennedy Anthology 

' » - ■ 

in our English literature survey course— -the large anthologies 
give Old English short shrift — and need bolstering with Kennedy 
or similar works. Beowulf in translation also worked especially 
well in our classics course, along with the Prose Edda , and liad 
no trouble holding its own against the- Odyssey , Aeneid, or Don 
Quixote . In fact, many of the students were especially taken 
with Germanic and Nordic myths, and couldn't understand \/^y they — 
hadn't read them in high school along with the Greek and Romanr 
especially since we as a nation spring largely from Tin glo-S axon 
roots. I leave it to high school English departments to answer 
that one. . 

" Probably our most successful innovation in Teaching Beowulf 
in translation at the Air Force AcJdemy was in our senior course. 
Values in Western World Literature. In this course we used Joseph 
Wood Krutch ' s, T^he Modem Temper as a reader for \--he range of va- 
lues we examined in such works as Crime and Pvinishnient , Candide , 
Shaw ! g g t . Joan , and Faulkner's Reivers > I myself always begarT . 
the course with discussion of Krutch' s chapter "The Paradox of 
Humanism," followed immediately by five /lessons on Beovnilf and - 
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three on John Gardner's novel, Grendel. a?hese two works — one 
from the hert>ic age, one firom the contenrpoirary — support each other 
beautifully, and set up a useful contrast between what I call the 
"God-nian" and the "clod-man," the hero and the anti-hero. This 
dichot^jr served well throughout the semester as we discussed other 
such antithetical concepts as honesty and deceit, hope and despair, 
or animali^tix sex versus^ the sublimation pf love— and Krutch has a 
provocative chapter on love, too. (You could use a similar approach 
with high school seniors, but I must rate Gardner's Grendel PG and 
.suggest you not use it xinless you have an enlightened school board.) 

Once again the students' natural responses came into play 
as ^e analyzed theme, character, poetic devices? plot and stib- 
plot, and came up with a vi^w of Anglo-Saxon values, Hrothgar's 
weeping at Beowulf's departure and wig^laf s mourning the death of 
-his^lord — ^lieroic-age figures unabashedly in tears— was something 
I hadn't consciously noted in Beowulf five or ten years ago. I 
tended rather to view t5ie Anglo-Saxon emotional stance in the 
stereotype of the British stiff upper lip af two great world wars— 
through a tlemingwayesque stoical filter. A student pointed out : 

■ ■■■ " ■ ( ■ ■ ' ■■ * ■ . ' 

the weeping to me a few years ago — I should have paid more 
attention to it myself, but I hadn't. I learn more about Beowulf 
and Old English literature every timfe I teach it in translation, 
and much ,of what I learn comes directly from my students. 
' Our Academy values course also featured two projects, written. 
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or in . another medixim, and it ' s psychologically important to call 
them^rj'projects, " not "papers," for as we all Icnow, "papers" are 
hard to do aftd boring. These projects received grades of Honors, 
Pass/ or Fail, and a failing project had to be redone xintil 
acceptable^) ^ If a student did Honors work in Project One, he was 
then eligible to work in painting, sculptxire, montage, or some 
other medium for Project Two. upon approval of a written proposal. 
For the first time one "spring I found out what Beowulf looks like, 
a cross between John Wayne, Roosevelt Grier, and Rudolf Nureyey. 
One of my students spent twenty-five to thirty hours in our art 
studio doing his first oil painting* Another cadet worked up 
Grendel ' s grip from clawtips to shoulder sinews and baked it in 
ceramics. Reaching up at you out of a table j, it's quite striking. 
Other students wrote poems, short stories, or one-act plays on 
Beowulf ian motifs. 

lUie last time I taught the course, six ; out of eight stu- 
dents doing non-written projects gave me Beowulf- related artifacts. 
Some of these young people were perhaps catering to my special 
^ihtirests for a grade, but I didn't care. T!he quality was good, 
and I didn't grade our creative projects anyway; — our fine art^ 
man did* You might wish to try^the pro^ct approach with your 
students on Beowulf or other works. y?hen you do, call on faculty 
menibers in the art or music departments to assist with planning 



and^rading. Tfhia works very well in tho^e hi#i schools where 

li 
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faculty menibers often \rarl^ i:oge_t^^ 

way to proceed interdisciplinarily in the jimior college, college, 
or university. Some of your stodgier^ lazier colleagues might 
object to such non-written projects, but you can prove them wrong 
by the quality of work^you receive^ It's also worthwhile to^dis-- 
play the projects somewhere, say in the library, and in high 
school you might wish to award simple ribbon prizes for the best 
thr;ee projects in various categories. A final note — make sure 
each student siibmits an explication of about 150 words with His 
or, her project. l?his will satisfy the stodgy that there is indeed 
some writing going on in your course, but more importantly it is 
a ^rthwhile assignment. 1 1^ makes the student careful in planning 
and executing his project, knowing he * 11 have to explicate it, and 
■ the explications themselves are normally interesting, well-written 
and self-analytioally perceptive. 

* It is of course the sentence, not the solaas, the ideas, 

^ ' — 

attitudes, and moral outlooks in Beowulf that you'll stress in 
■ such a course, but enjoyment will still aboui^d. In fact, the 

~ V 1 ■ \ ' ■ : ■ 

last time I taught the course thirty-^five out of my thirty-eight 
students" said they had-very much enjoyed Beowulf's sheer ad- 
Venture. During class one day I was theorizing about the appar- 
/ ent decline of the heroic in -contemporary life and asked who 
today might be a modiaam Beowulf ; a hand shot up and a student 
/Volunteered "Judge Sirica. " A "pretty thoughtful ^resp 



'f'/j!'---, 



years that i taught the Academy Csehior value ^ c : 
my students consistently xated Beowulf in the top half for eii joy- 
ment bf works read durincT jr, and for many it jwas their 

f?worite work. " ^ 

More and more students, parents, and administrators are 
qsjlling for values courses like this these days. Xf you don' t C | / ■ 
have one, crank~^e up. We English teachers have been dealing; ^^i^^^^^ v 
hiiunan Values ye a^^ and now that what we do i? .recognized as 
V essent^l 'in this post-Watergate era--it ' s alwajj^s Been e 
yW^ shirking our respohsibility thos^ ; j \ 

:^we serve w^ • they nee^d and want^ ^ It 

I what they n love v;to^t)ei!acr^ For the j |: 

h- 'p^t thirty years or more/I 'Su^pect we^ve^^^^^^^ overstressihg the ; 
delightful side:? of literature at the e^tpense of ':t^ ins true tionar. | ; 



i^We'^'can; rio: longer ' /r^emain-, so' ' elitis t 'vas: ■ ta^^;ignio 



K^i'i terfui instructional value., ;.n6r feel perversely: prbud-tOiat , what , we •:- 

^^""Utilj-tari 

us :■:;as■?■we^ii^as^^iest^ 




|lji^^^Uv-!ii.gi€fe ■wh6U^seek^wisdom;:/fr6m 



i spirt : of JLat 



WW^!-- bagger by happily assutei^ English professorship at Geo 
^iSilSillibg^ I 'm ^ especially- excited about^' fc^ Beowulf ahd^^bther " 




P^ggofg«lOT]y;s^^ cross-tl 



the street to avoid pass,iiig a\:hau^ 



' t and most/ of whom stiXl have a sense of trad^ition, family, and 
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i^^l/^ - < < even the /Bible. If Beo\ki lf worked midst th^e whirr of computers 

^PX\ . * . ^ r ' ^ . r ^ ^ - 

^t/l-' > arid the swoosh of wind tunnfels ^t the Air Force Academy, it ought 
I^^'.'Va; ^ to thrive* hereV Ihis past fall r.tr-?ed something I'^ always wanted^^v^' 
r;V^ > ' to do?-my first quarter/at Georgic ilege I taught a history of 
'the" English languag^^course^ and I decided to experiment. 

Out of/ ox^r^ fifty lessons I devoted five to j Beowulf in transr 



Siation and/five/ to SirWawaiiiv and the Green at those 



points ijTi the* syllabus where w4 discussed Old and Middle English 
languac/e.. For Beowulf I used the E. Talbot Donaldson translation,^ 
and t for Gavain Marie Borroff s modem version. ■'■9 With Beowulf/ ' 
X once more began l:ty taking my students through Genesis and a?h 



1 



i 



w^Af Lord* s Prayer/ and we also analyzed: and translated a nximbe^ 

V lihes^ of Beowulf from the original scj) the class could see ttie 
:^in<^ of inflected language Old Englisjh was. 

fi^ As we' read Beowulf in translation we saw example after ex- 

' * . . ' s \ 



ample of understatement , alliteration/; repetition with variation>v 

- ^ - ^ . I ; * . 

oral-formulaic constructions, chaotic use of pronouns, unusual 

' / ~- " / , - ' I 

syntax;, and a word-hoard straijped almost completely of French and 

I/atin borrowings. The peoipl/e whose language we were studying 



fpy/,^,-^, ' b'ecame somehow more real, and the studehts seemed^ to gain an ap- 

^ .preciation for the language and literature they might i>ev^r other- - 
"v>: .'r 'Wise have attained in such a course. As a result, onfe student plans 
sindy Old English and- Beowulf in "the original ^irt-glraduate school. 



ERIC 



At tihe end of th4 quarter severai students said they would ha^e 
liked eve ^1 more bid and Middle Eaglish in the original, so next 

ae Rxddli 



time I'll add soiiw 



Riddl^es and a few Middle English lyrics which 



1^' ' . we' 11 examine from the toi^nt of view of language/ lite>7ature^ 
' as iit /should, will t eihforcing the overall course oTbjectives. 

Another are rhe plan to use Beowul f in translation at . 
Georgia College is in Adul^ Education. In a series of ev 
seminars, our main topic will be "Christ in Literature^^^ 
Arts* " We ' 11 start with a panel discussion on "i?he Savior-Figure 
-in Classical My^^^ and "Christ in the Old and New Test ameti^^ 

and' move into "Beowulf--A Germanic--Christija^^ q 
lowed bv t' The Grapes of "Wf^ ; Steinteck' s ^Esbitheistic Go^ " 
J . "Christ in Art. " "Christ in 'the Asvlum; One pieW over the 

Nest, " '^TPhe Christ Figure in Mpderh' Drama, s t ^ Joan . and Be eke 1 1 " 
"Brave New World : Huxley Is World .without C^ 
r . ^ Poetry," "Christ in Music," and close with "Grafiam Greene's ^he 
^ ' Poweir and the Glory." This series involves members pf; the depart- 

:V^r. ''^^ ^ ■•■—^^^•—■•i^^^^—^—i^—^-^^—^^"*"^-^^^"^""' -Tv.,- . ■ \ ' ■■"''i'< "■••■.(J 1 ■' -^y ~ ^■■^'■■■f' .■'-\ - ■■ 

mentb of Art", English, Music, philosophy," and our Dire cJ:or of 
;;^^^v. \v. , .^^^^^^^ geo^lf be used in other such programs or courses 

v:""^ ;^ ■ w^ its major elements dovetail with' otlier works' that support 

/ . - - ^ ...... 



fi'fM"- - ' a /Strong central topic such as "Women in Literature, " /"Great . 
/Myths of, the Western World," "TPbe Hero Archetype," and so on. 

don't think I'm suggesting that Beowi 



and so on. ■ > 
Beowulf can cirid 



S^ri^^^yp^^^ ... 

lill^^ taught Everywhere in the English <2urriculum — though the 



{ description of the mere excellent creatively 

l^v,;/. /• .1 ' . ' - . ' ' ■ ' ' ' ^ ^ ^ - 1 ^ ' ' • 

V : and a nx?^ the speeches could well be used for oral inter-: 

V ' . ' ' ■ . ; ^ . r ' ' " - ' . " 

. : pre tation exercises in speech classes,; I •m ine rely suggesting ; : ^ 

Yi' . . \' ' ''^ ' ' • * ' ' ' ' . ' ^ ^. " . * . , ^ ' 

\ that Beovulf in translation might well fit^^^^i^ 

%\ \ Beowulf in the originaj.^ and indeed into more places than we ha^ 

r^- . t^^^ iust not become a hoi ^.y horse. . In the small:. '\ 

- \ ./college you have to make sure that the same students ; don ^t study ^ 

(^^the same work in every cdurse they takie;i ; But tremsK^/^; f^^ 

lation can be a splendid vehicle for a imltipl^ 

-jourheys. • . ; / • ^ ' ^ - " 'V *J " ■'\:^t-r 

' At Georgia college i look forward to usincTy Beowulf in jouir > • 
^^^homore values courses and in a freshman composition course 

■ ■ ■ .1 . ' ' - ■ ■ -* .. . ■ • . ■ v.- '. . . ^ . ■, •■ .' ' 

■ .■ ■ . ■ ■ . . . ■ . -■ \ 

with somewhat less gifted students than I r ^d at the Acad^y^ and 
with consequently shorter writing assignmeT 5/ v^e opportunities 
for teachlncr Beowulf and other <01d English rks in translation 
are limited only by our own imagination, and circumstances • ^ose 




of us involved in graduate EngilLish '^cli^ wouid^'do we^ll to start 

preparing tliose who will bey teaching Old English to work in trans- 



lation as well as in the original^ for thfe techrtiques ^fe somewhat 
ai^gpn^nt ^ We might begin by seeing that every pbten^al teacher 
V: speciali:6 ing in Old English be advi sed or even ; Required to take a 



'^^^:^^}\dGViXBe, seminar^ or independent study in teaching^ Old English 
IliBli^it^^ including Beowulf ^ in translation, I • 11 be of feririg; 

^^^^m^^. independent' study' to ^brie of our.,En^lisb- Masjter- of ^ : 



•ca^ siuraner to prepare her to teaeh Old English in\ i - 

trarialati.on in high school, .1 j 

j If you get involved in this kind of teaching; you 
it. To prepare, yourself if you feel unqual^^ 

local college or university ^t^ take ^ course such as !l ' ve de--; , ^ \ 
i^crxbed/ or read^a number of ^ his t^ of Old Eh literature, 

anthologies of Old iSnglish in translation such as Kennedy 

' " [■ ■ ' ■ ■, . ■ I' ;"; ' 11 ■ . . ■ ' ■ ;..^:vJ,-:^^^^^^^^^ 

major secondary works oh Beowulf ^ pick one ; of several out- ; 

standing verse or prose translations "of Beowulf ; arid teaching; 
It 's 'as -siinple as'tliat.'' ' ". : , ^■^•y:s3^'^.'--'-'''^'^^ / ■ 



^^^^ -^-•J--- 
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••/•"■■'V 




^^pfj|5;|p;i(jf^r^^^^ twelve' major' -translations aiidythe!^ 



; Notes; 




^|wl©al"a6''''e'!ka^^ mpre'-'re'cerit ;t 



^<Mfek Jed»ml'f;''-- a - verse 'Translation :' (pengiiin. ; Bal 

^ff£>, •■li/^'-:'>^^'^^?^r<^ Geiite8iiEt 'l , .Thfe; Creafeibh';'?. .. ::/<;) -.i].';' 
illMl'-- f oV anginne '^:ges^eb, 




geseiah ;j>a hit god wSSs f; and^he-^ g^^ f ram 

J?aia jSeostrtun/ and het >5lt leoht da^g iamd >a 3? 



ifVv'" «a w^a geworatean a^fen, and morgen an-^.d^g,. 



Cognates : ; (beginning) , gesceop ( shaped> i ihepfenanr 

(heaven) , eorSan (earth) y w^k^^^^^^ (idle) . 



a^mtig ( empty) > waeron^ ^( ■/(osrep) , br^dr 



ilisse (broadness r expcmse)^^ 



^( ghost, spirit) , igeferb^^^^^ 



faring, ; moving): ; 'Waeterul - v v ■ . ..^ i-v 
(waters) , cwael' '{qiaoth, .said) leoht^ (light) , ,geseah-\^ 
( ^aw) i>aet " ' "(that j hit f(i t) -V^-^^i ^9pd) gedae;ide,;;;;:>i{f,i?.r ^^^^^ 



5led,- dealt>"v separated) ■*:-:fr2^..4#i^nO^^'dafe^ 
««v>x>-' • -•• ■■• i*j.;it'-'(nig>*-^''--'"^=«^*^"'''''«^-^'*^^ 



^.^Tfhe Lord's Prayer 
,V , , FaSder ure, tu Jse eart on heofenum, si hin nama gehalogod. 
'^^^^r/ . Tpbedume }>in rice. Gewii^^e din wxlla on eordan swa swa on 

is//^ Tieofonum^ lurnfe gedS^ghwamlician hlaf syle us to .da^ST* ^^^^ forgyf 

V;'' '7 V . ' \ • \ ' ' [ * ' ^ L 

US' ufe. gyltas# W swa we forgyf aS^urum gyltendxam. And ne gelaed 



costounge, ac aly^^ut^/of yfele.^^ 
Cognates: Fa^d^r (fathe^, )5u (thou^ :/o\i)^^ on hebfonxim (in ' heaven) ;)J 



i>in. ( thine i your) , nama (name) i -;gehalgod (liaObXed/ made ; 
holy) , willa (will, intentions) , on- eorSan (onSeaXiih) , - .0;^' 
geda^ghwamlican (daily) / hlaf loaf , bread) , . to; dafegv J 
.(Itoday) , forgyf (forgive), ure (our), gyltas/ (guilts;. 



'I A 



vvu Sins, crimes), gyltendum^, (guil tors, ^aiose who .sin 



agWinst us) , ne (riot:) , ;gelaed . (lead)/alys' -(locfsenv 
fwL yfele (evil) , ^ So^lice' truth+ 



r-'ii^^ . licL -ly, soothly, truly^Axnen)/: 



^|jf |-}>- '-Piiiaaesburq - Fragment , -ed. wi*^'' Notei'^rid Introd;,:by ,c:C'l;:'Wr 
fgM?-::^^.,(Al'lenr& .U^win; London, ,-1950) , pji;;^kxvi,x4,rxliii.- - - ^ 

^ , '- ■•5^e major Beowulf - secpndary.-Voick's are -listed iifi an anno- , '; , 
f selected' Bibliography of Beowul^f V a Norton cr^LJtical Editi^3«)g;s^ 



;##^r^o...tated 



1975) 



/ 

0 " 



StiMilfesaBBph F. 'Tuso, ed.,:E. Talbot Donaldson, tran^.- (New:York, 
W^^fc^i cjBp, 189-93. The Old English Hewsletter includes tK^ best Old 
ilCf H^iDgilsh bibiiograph^^ Paul ' ■ ' 
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r szamach, Dept. of English, SUNY Binghamtbn, Binghamtpriv Y.* 
13901. Curireritly it costs ybfii'nothing to receive the PEN . 
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